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Perhaps it may be rewarding to 
review briefly what actually tran- 
spired in connection with the abor- 
tive Russian “peace” proposal. Re-, 
sponsible executives, from the Presi- 
dent down, have said repeatedly 
and publicly that “the door is open” 
for Russia to work co-operatively 
with democratic nations. This was 
substance of W BEDELL SMITH note 
to Mo.orov. But it was further 
stated that Russia must, as a pre- 
liminary, indicate a willingness to 
alter her position on control of 
atomic energy and other issues re- 
sulting in deadlock. 

Obviously, U S couldn’t act inde- 
pendent of world associates. Thus 
STALIN response was shrewd move 
to convey impression we had made 
“peace” overtures and backed down, 
when, actually, note was a strong 
ultimatum to Russians to mend 
ways or take consequences. One 
reason for our initial note was be- 
lief that public opinion would now 
support “tough” action. Also, no 
doubt, constant nipping of HENRY 
WALLACE had effect. Administration 
wanted to say that we had once 
again offered to work with Russia. 
Meanwhile, WALLACE indited his 
“open letter” to STALIN and (proba- 
bly to his surprise) rec’d reply. It 
all made excellent ammunition for 
Kremlin propaganda. Net result is 
to worsen chronically bad relations. 
No one in Washington sees prospect 
for genuine peace negotiations. 
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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Dr J C Wand, bishop of London, 
declaring Church of England needs 
professional press agent to combat 
“public apathy” toward religion: 
“Get out of crinolines into the ‘new 
look.” You cannot fight modern 
wars with bows and arrows and in 
the modern setup you must use 
modern methods.” 1-Q 

WILLarD L THORP, Assistant Sec’y 
of State: “The domestic price struc- 
ture in the U S will not be meas- 
urably affected by the European Re- 
covery Program.” 2-Q 

GLENvILT Hat, Financial Sec’y, 
British House of Commons, making 
a plea for simple, forceful language 
in Parliament, as quoted in Ocean 
Times, newspaper of the Cunard 
White Star Liners: “It is not much 
good telling a miner that he should 
make a ‘constructive and forcible 
approach to the problems of pro- 
duction.’ Tell him to get back on 
the job.” 3-Q 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK, Pres of Chi- 
nese Republic: “Only when the 
people have the ability and the op- 
portunity of exercising their politi- 
cal powers, understand the pre- 
ciousness of their rights and free- 
doms, and are capable of fulfilling 
their duties toward the nation, will 
the nation’s foundation be secure 
and will the people really become 
masters of the country.” 4-Q 


Geo TRUNDLE, pres of Trundle 
Engineering Co, Cleveland, declar- 
ing that character of job-seeker’s 
wife is as important as his own 


ability: “We wouldn’t think of plac- 
ing a man in an important job 
without list finding out what his 
wife is like.” 5-Q 

Jas A JOHNSTON, long-time warden 
of Alcatraz: “The crime problem is 
the boy problem, and the finest 
prisons in the world are only monu- 
ments to neglected youth.” 6-Q 

ERIC JOHNSTON, pres of the Mo- 
tion Picture Ass’n of America: 
“Some people shy from the word 
profit like a colt from a fire engine, 
as if profits were shameful. Private 
enterprise must have profits as the 
human system must have food.” 7-Q 

HAROLD STASSEN, Republican presi- 
dential candidate: “Much as we 
stress world co-operation, we must 
not dim the fact that the well- 
being of the people of the world 
also rests in great measure upon 
the conduct of the communities in 
which they make their homes.” 8-Q 

J Epcar Hoover, Director of FBI: 
“The greatest crime is the tolera- 
tion of crime.” 9-Q 














E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED" 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





AGE—1 
Dr C Ward Crampton says you 
are as old as the sum of these 7 


ages: no of yrs lived (chronologi- 
cal); condition of tissues (anatomi- 


cal); functional ability of organs 
(physiological); mental capacity 
(psychological); condition of body 


as a result of diseases (pathologi- 
cal); normal life expectancy (sta- 
tistical); and average age of an- 
cestors (hereditary).—Natl Parent- 
Teacher. 


ATHEISM—2 
An atheist is a man with no in- 
visible means of support. — JOHN 


BaILLrE, “Why I Believe in God,” 
speech on BBC. 


BEHAVIOR—3 : 

Live with men as if God saw you, 
and talk to God as if men were 
listening —ATHENODORUS, quoted by 
Emi, Lupwic, The Mediterranean, 
Saga of a Sea. (Whittlesey House) 


BIGOTRY—4 

A reporter who covered a Ku 
Klux Klan meeting down in Ga 
neatly summed up the proceedings 
with this caption “Klan forms bigot 
line around freedom.”—Hy GARDNER, 
Parade, 


CHILDREN—Guidance—5 

Don’t try. to match the children 
to the book—match the book to the 
children.—Barpara BIBer, “The Par- 
ent As a Research Worker,” Child 
Study, Spring ’48. 


CHILDREN—Modern—6 

When the director of a local 
kindergarten made arrangements to 
take 125 of her tiny charges for a 


train ride she discovered that only 
10% of them had ever been aboard 
a train, but 75% of them had flown. 
—Indianapolis Star. 


COMMUNISM—Socialism—7 

Communism is an express train; 
Socialism is a slow freight rambling 
along on the same track with the 
same destination—HENry J TAYLOR, 
radio commentator. 


CONTENTMENT—8 

Thornton Burgess, in one of his 
nature stories for children, tells of 
the meadow creatures’ search for 
the best thing in the world. Each 
interpreted that best thing in his 
own way — the chipmunk thought 
it must be nuts or acorns; the rab- 
bit, a pile of carrots; the coon, a 
field of sweet milky corn; and the 
fox, a pen full of young, tender 
chickens. 

All day .long—so the story goes— 
the animals hunted. When the sun 
had gone down they had not found 
that for which they sought. They 
were amazed to hear Mother Na- 
ture say, “The woodchuck has it— 
the best thing. It is just being hap- 
py with the things you have and 
not wanting things someone else 
has; it is called Contentment.”— 
Telescope-Messenger. 


CYNICISM—9 

Cynicism: A cheap substitute for 
philosophy.—Joun K SHERMAN, Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 


DEMOCRACY—10 

You cannot force men to love 
what they instinctively hate. De- 
mocracy, like dictatorship, must 
earn its respect and love —Rewrite. 

Democracy would not need so 
many to defend it, if it had more 
on whom it could depend—Sun 
Dial, hm, Peninsular Telephone Co. 


DRINK—Drinking—11 

A discovery that whisky can be 
made of sawdust completes the 
ruin of the lush who drinks him- 
self out of house and home. He now 
can drink the house—Washington 
Star. 


EDUCATION—12 

There are 5 tests of the evi- 
dences of education — correctness 
and precision in the use of the 
mother tongue; refined and gentle 
manners, the result of fixed habits 
of thought and action; sound 
standards of appreciation of beauty 


and of worth, and a charcter based 
on these standards; power and hab- 
it of reflection; efficiency or the 
power to do. — NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BuTLeR, quoted in Good Housekeep- 
ing. 


FAITH—13 

“Once there was a man waterin’ 
flowers with a sprinklin’ pot, an’ 2 
little bugs heard the drops fallin’, 
an’ one said to the other, ‘We're 
lost! There’s a flood!’ Some folks 
is jest like them little bugs. Jest 


ez soon ez they are hit witha drop ’r’ 


two of misfortune, they set up a 
hollerin’ that they’re done for. 
What they should do is to h’ist up 
their spiritual umbrels, an’ they 
wouldn’t git wet at all.”—HAaRvEY 
HAMBLYN Walker Log, hm, Jas 
Walker Co. 


FREEDOM—of Press—14 

We have nothing to fear from 
gov’t restrictions on personal ex- 
pression. The supply of free speech 
still is greatly in excess of the de- 
mand.—Grit. 


GOD—Belief—15 

Not satisfied with polling people’s 
politics, the ubiquitous Mr Gallup 
conducted a poll recently in 10 na- 
tions to find out how many people 
believe in God. Highest percentage 
is in predominantly Catholic Brazil 
(96%). In Australia and Canada, 
95% believe in a deity and in the 
U S 94%. Only 66% of Americans 
believe there is a life after death. 
Of the nations polled, French- 
men (tho mainly Catholic) were 
most skeptical of the existence of a 
Supreme being—only 66% ans’d af- 
firmatively—UN World. 


“ ” 


On U S coins is placed the 
motto: “In God We Trust.” But 
this is not engraved upon any of 
our battleships or our bombs! Why? 
—GEO MATTHEW ADAMS, Wesleyan 
Christian Advocate. 


GOSSIP—16 

“Alligators are harmless as long 
as you can keep their mouths shut,” 
says an animal trainer. For that 
matter, so are gossips——Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


GOV’T—Regulations—17 

Harold Wilson, Pres of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade, was asked in 
the House of Commons about a gov’t 
leaflet numbered (90926) 15331/- 
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68660 7000 6/46 51/1. His answer 
was: “It simply says, ‘Please bring 
your own towel.’”—Current History. 
| Decoration Day 7 
| The men of many wars lie | 
j silent. Their names are etched | 
j on time-discolored tombstones, | 
| and are unforgettably engraved 
| on the hearts of all posterity. The 
| battles they fought made history, 
yet to many of them the glory 
of the victory was theirs on his- 
| tory’s pages only, for they died 
| before the dove of peace was 
| able to proclaim war’s end. 
| Let the men of today, and the 
| children of today, who will be 
| the men of tomorrow, know a 
| greater victory in fighting the 
greatest of all enemies—war it- 
self. Let there be no bloodshed, 
no maimed, no dead, but only 
: life and strength with which to 
build a greater world, rather 
| than to destroy the world and 
| the brotherhood of man. 
} So on Decoration Day, when 
| you place a wreath at the grave 
| of someone loved and lost, pray 
| that all those who are working 
| for a world without wars shall 
| attain their goal, that the aeons 
| to come shall not know the pain 
| of vdattlefield—Sunshine Maga- 
| zine. 18 
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HOME—19 

The other day I heard some 
youngsters talking as they were 
leaving school. “We can have the 
party at my house,” said one earn- 
est, freckle-faced girl. “I know 
Mom wouldn’t mind.” 

“Oh, I don’t think we want it at 
anybody’s home,’ said one of her 
companions derisively. “We can’t 
have nearly so much fun there!’”— 
LOUISE PRICE BELL, “Home’s A Swell 
Place,” American Home, 5-’48. 


HUMAN NATURE—20 

Nobody seems satisfied with the 
Lord’s work—what with the white 
people buying hair curler and skin 
darkener and the colored people 
buying skin lightener and hair 
straightener—W™M FEATHER, Enos 
Magazine, hm, Enos Coal Co. 


HUMILITY—21 

Medieval social and political 
philosophers had the concept that 
rulers, like ruled, must at all times 
be subject to a higher law. An in- 
teresting ceremony attended the 
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burial of Hapsburg monarchs in 
the burial vault in an ancient 
church in Vienna. When the body 
of an Emperor was brought for 
burial, the gate was found closed. 
A monk would ask, “Who seeks ad- 
mittance here?” In conformity with 
ritual the attendant would reply 
that the Emperor of Austria, Hun- 
gary, King of Bohemia, etc. 
piling on all the titles. . . was at 
the gate. The monk would reply, 
“We know no such man.” Finally, 
the attendant would say, in deep 
humility, “A miserable sinner craves 
admittance to rest.” Then, and then 
only, would the gates swing open 
to receive the majestic remains.— 
DorotHy THompson, “The State in 
a Democracy,” Vital Speeches of 
the Day, 4-15-’48. 


INTELLIGENCE—22 

Intelligence consists of having 
just enough wit to talk well or 
enough judgment to be silent.—R & 
R Magazine, hm, Ins Research & 
Review Service. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—23 

Pacifistic proposals, which would 
substitute the Ostrich for the Eagle, 
are inviting to the Bear—J WIL- 
FRED Corr, Coordinator, Funeral 
Service Mgt Bulletin. 


INVENTION—Inspiration—24 

Flexible joints in the abdomen of 
a lobster gave Jas Watt the basic 
idea for a subsequent design of the 
lst pipeline with flexible joints:— 
Science Digest. 


KNOWLEDGE—25 

Some people have to carry their 
diplomas with them to prove they’ve 
been to college. — Prof KapPsTIIN, 
Brown Univ, quoted in The Senti- 
nel. 


LABOR—26 

John L Lewis, beetle-browed Unit- 
ed Mine Workers chief, once told 
a friend, “Even if I am in the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, I am still 
a miner.”—RADFORD MOBLEY, De- 
troit Free-Press. 


LANGUAGE—Colloquialism—27 

Owing to the American habit of 
referring to a thing by some mean- 
ingless colloquialism, instead of its 
real name, there are at least 150 
of these words in current use. 
Among them are doofunny, flipma- 
gildy, rigamajig, thingumabob and 
whatyoumaycallit—FRELING FOSTER, 
Collier’s. 


MARRIAGE—28 

A marriage may be holy wedlock, 
or an unholy deadlock—Jos Fort 
NewrTon, Pulpit Preaching. 


MIND—Self Control—29 

I keep the telephone of my mind 
open to peace, harmony, health, 
love and abundance. Then, when- 
ever doubt, anxiety or fear try to 
call me, they keep getting the busy 
signal—and they'll soon forget my 
number.—EDITH ARMSTRONG, quoted 
in Forbes. 


NORMALITY—30 

A man charged with breaking in- 
to a bank, stated that he was in 
perfectly good health when he com- 
mitted the crime, did not suffer 
from black-outs or split-personality 
and was not in need of psycho- 
analytical treatment. He said, “I 
just did it for the money.”—Punch. 
(Great Britain) 


OPPOSITION—Measure—31 

In the Soviet gov’t an opposition 
measure is 6 ft.—PETE Bap, Times- 
Picayune New Orleans States. 


ORIGINALITY—32 

Whatever is too original will be 
hated at the ist. It must slowly 
mould a public for itself—THos DE- 
QUINCEY, quoted by DaviD WATSON 
RANNIE, Wordsworth and His Circle. 


PROGRESS—33 

We must be progressive ourselves 
if we are to have faith in progress. 
—Miami Herald. 
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BEACHWEAR: Latest thing in 
beach fashion is “complete, water- 
proof cover designed to keep swim 
suits dry, even in the water.” Made 
out of waterproof plastic, works 
with zippers, snaps and a draw- 
string. (Tide) 


“ ” 


FOOD — Preparation: Table 
warmer to keep food hot on the 
dining table has plastic base topped 
with chromed metal grate which 
contains a smoke-proof, smudge 
proof candle that burns 6 hrs. Base 
easily accommodates any dish, pan 
cr plate normally used in the home. 
(Science News Letter) 

HANDICAP — Aids: Typewriter 
for the blind has been developed 
which announces in a clear voice 
any letter that has been struck. 
(Des Moines Register) 

MEDICINE: Lives have been 
saved at a Cleveland clinic by a 
lowering of patient’s blood-pressure. 
Blood is withdrawn just before an 
operation and ret’d afterward. It 
shortens time of operation and con- 
trols bleeding. (McCall’s) 


“ ” 


MERCHANDISING: Unusual cat- 
alog is one utilizing rotogravure 
transparencies, superimposed so 
reader can see thru series of 10 
pictures culminating in completed 
illustration of a dual lathe drive, 
which may be dissected for better 
understanding as reader’ turns 
pages. Used as a sales presentation, 
it also doubles as instruction manu- 
al for both machine tool shops and 
their customers. (R K Le Blond 
Machine Tool Co, 1947 Edwards Rd, 
Cincinnati, Ohio) 

SPORTS — Equipment: Hedwin 
Corp’n, of Baltimore, Md, has de- 
veloped inflatable mattress carried 
in a cylindrical container for camp- 
ers. Container is used as pump to 
blow up mattress. (Newsweek) 


RUSSIA—Attitude—34 

The classic example of the official 
Russian attitude is the remark of 
the wife of a Soviet diplomat. One 
night she carried on an animated 
conversation with her dinner part- 
rer on the neutral subject of zoos. 
She remarked that the Moscow zoo 
had an elephant. Her partner repl’d 
that the elephant must be unhappy 
during the cold weather. 

“Quite the contrary,” she as- 
sured him. “I am informed that the 
elephant in the Moscow zoo is the 
happiest elephant in the world.”— 
Drew MIDDLETON, in N Y Times 
special wire to Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—35 

An “S” curve can turn laughter 
into slaughter—Transit News, hm, 
Indpls Ry’s. 


SALESMANSHIP—36 

If you would sell John Smith 
What John Smith buys 

Then you must see John Smith 
Thru John Smith’s eyes. 
—Central N Y Hum. 


SCIENCE—37 

When science has discovered or- 
Ger transcending order, and unity 
beyond unity, it has simply been 
climbing the same hill from its own 
side that philosophy and religion 
have been climbing from their sides, 
and both have been climbing by 
holding on to the same chain, tho 
not to the same links.—Dr MARSHALL 
WINGFIELD, Boston Sermons. 


SPEECH—Speaking—38 

Now and then you hear a con- 
versation or a speech so foggy it 
would make a man just over from 
London homesick. — Western Re- 
corder. 

An amplifier amplifies the speak- 
er’s voice, not his ideas—Wise Say- 
ings. 


TACT—Lack—39 

The way to get off on the wrong 
foot is to step on someone’s toes.— 
Howard W Newron, Redbook. 


THOUGHT—4 

When you stop to think, don’t 
forget to start again. — Fraternal 
Monitor. 


VALUES—41 
A roving reporter stopped 6 people 
on the sidewalks of N Y and asked: 


“What was the most important hap- 
pening in history?” 

Five replies, from 2 gentlemen 
and 3 ladies, were as varied as 
might be expected. 

“The settlement of Jamestown by 
the English.” 

“The defeat of the Saracens at 
Tours.” 

“The splitting of the atom.” 

“The defeat of the Japanese.” 

“The invention of the wheel.” 

The 6th answer came from a 14- 
yr-old school boy: “The birth of 
Jesus Christ.” — V F KIENBERGER, 
Homiletic & Pastoral Review. 


VIEWPOINT—42 

Happy people are those who have 
faith in the incomprehensible. Not 
with resentful submission but in 
cooperative surrender, they are 
ready to accept the worst. The 
young soldier, who, coming out of 
ether, was told he had lost a leg 
and who ans’d: “Well, I didn’t lose 
it, I gave it,” was surrendering and 
co-operating. The rest of his life he 
will be happier for that courageous 
attitude. — FULTON OURSLER, The 
Frecious Secret. (Winston) 


| The Perfect Memorial 
| Driving along the highway, we 
| saw a sign in front of an old 
! farmhouse: “Stop Here for Free 
| Flowers.” An elderly lady, thin 
and work-worn, greeted us. “I’m 
mighty glad you stopped. The 
flowers are prettiest now,” she 
| remarked, smiling. 
| We followed her to a beautiful 
| field of gladioli—red, pink, white, 
| lavender, yellow. “Why do you 
| give them away?” I asked. 
1 “Most everybody asks _ that,” 
| she said, her eyes becoming seri- 
| ous. “We used to have 2 boys, 
| Bill and Jack. They always helped 
, keep the glads. Each yr we 
| 


sold them and divided the money 
to buy things for each other on 
Christmas, birthdays, and the 
like. So Pop and I decided to 
keep on plantin’ these glads 
every yr and give ’em to folks 
as a livin’ memorial to the boys. 
It was the most fittin’ one we 
could think of—just like ’em— 
alive and carefree.”—Mrs KaTH- 
ERINE BENION, Coronet. 43 


WISDOM—44 

The beginning of wisdom is call- 
ing things by their right names.— 
Chinese proverb. 
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Only one thing: No more wars... 





A short time ago RaLPH G MARTIN, @ young news- 
paperman wondered what was happening to the 14 
million men and women who came home from the 
war. He wanted information that wasn’t in the pa- 
pers; he wanted to know what was going on in the 
backwaters of America, what the setup was in every 


small town. He found out many things: In Athens, Tenn, when the GI’s 
ran for office, the local machine packed the ballot bores, and.ans’d ques- 
tions with brass knuckles. In Chicago the veterans were told they were 
heroes but they couldn’t have taxi licenses. In Hood River, Oregon, the 
Nisei soldiers found their names scratched off the town’s honor roll. RALPH 
Martin learned how things were during those 1st yrs of getting back on 
your feet. Then he wrote The Best Is None Too Good (Farrar, Straus, 
$3.50). The picture is not always a pleasant one but it catches the spirit 
of America and its young men and women—a picture it seems particularly 
appropriate to review in this Memorial Day season. 


Young Ray Clutts stood outside 
his small wooden house, cracked 
his big mule whip and laughed. 
“Happy? Sure I’m happy. I’m home, 
ain’t I?” Home is Coulterville, Ill, 
a coal-mining town, population 1,- 
284. If you want to eat out, you go 
to Lydia’s Cafe where you still get 
a real roast-beef lunch and home- 
made pie for 40¢. And if you want 
anything from garters to gossip, 
you go to the town crossroads, Tillie 
Robb’s Variety Store. For the last 
word you go to white-haired Doc 
Hendrickson, who talks about his 
babies who are now veterans: “A 
few have gone to the big cities to 
try to make more money, but most 
of my boys seem to like it here.” 

“There’s something different, tho,” 
said big-shouldered Merl Holmes, 
his eyes still rimmed with the 
black of the coal mines. “Seems 
like people don’t neighbor as much 
as they used to. They don’t think 
nothing of driving 60 mi’s to St 
Louis to see a show. But when it 
comes to walkin’ across the st for 
some sociable talk, it seems to take 
‘em such a long time to get around 
to doin’ it.” Still, it had never oc- 
curred to him to leave Coulterville. 
All his roots were here. He was 
born and raised in this town and so 
was his wife and so were her folks 
and all their friends. 

About working in the mines, sure 
it was dirty, maybe dangerous, but 
even then it all depended on the 
way you looked at it. He met a 
cowboy out West once who said he 
would never have the guts to go 
down into a mine and Merl had 
laughed and said he felt the same 
way about getting on a horse... . 

Merl’s old job was to reinforce 
the old timbers down in the mine, 
but they won’t let him do that any 
more. They gave him an easier job. 
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Merl opened his shirt, showing the 
long ugly scar on the side of his 


chest. “H-hr, D-day, Easy Red 
Beach,” he said. “They had me 
blowing up obstacles. I still got 


some shrapnel inside.”. . . 

Biggest vet organization in town 
is the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Twice a mo, the boys get together. 
Sandwiches, soft drinks, maybe 
beer, and lots of talk. But now the 
war talk has a gloss to it. The mud 
and fear and stink have been pushed 
down deep inside themselves and 
the talk is mostly about the oo-la- 
la French girls and the whiteness 
of Casablanca and that furlough 
in Rome. There’s also a new tinge 
to their talk. 

“If those newspapers and poli- 
ticians want another war, let them 
do the fighting this time. . .” 

Ward Meyers was pulling weeds 
out of his strawberry patch. A tall 
thin man with glasses, a former 
36th Div rifleman who looked like 
a teacher. 

“IT used to have my own grocery 
for 8 yrs, but I’m a darn sight hap- 
pier in the mine,” he said. The 
thing he liked best was the 7-hr 
day—the chance to see some sun- 
shine and play with his kids in the 
yd before he goes to bed. 

“Bet you thought that coal miners 
were all hunch-backed and dirty 
and couldn’t speak English,” Ward 
smiled. “Most city folks think that. 
They’re surprised to find that we 
live in nice clean houses and try to 
send our kids to college. Fifty dol- 
lars a wk out here means 90 in 
St Louis.” He didn’t like cities, 
didn’t like traveling. What he 
wanted he had. 

“Come to think of it, mister, 
there is one more thing I want in 
my lifetime. Only one thing. No 
more wars... .” 





Dunkerque 
Ros’t L DUFFuUS 


Eight yrs ago this wk, the evacu- 
ation from Dunkerque began, a 
victory still considered a miracle by 
military experts. But they reckoned 
without the people of Britain. Every 
available boat from private yachts 
tu fishing smacks crossed the chan- 
nel, some piloted by women and even 
children. Under constant air at- 
tack, they shuttled back and forth 
until on June 3, %ths of the Brit- 
ish army (instead of the 25% dubi- 
ously estimated by the British im- 
perial gen’l staff) had been trans- 
ported to safety on British soil. 

This eloquent tribute appeared in 
the N Y Times on June 1, 1940. 

So long as the English tongue 
survives, the word Dunkerque will 
be spoken With reverence. For in 
that harbor, in such a hell as never 
blazed on earth before, at the end 
of a lost battle, the rags and blem- 
ishes that have hidden the soul of 
democracy fell away. There, beaten 
but unconquered, she faced the ene- 
my. It was not so simple a 
thing as courage which the Nazis 
had in plenty. It was not so simple 
a thing as discipline, which can be 
hammered into men by a drill sgt. 
. . . It was the common man of 
the free countries, rising in all his 
glory out of mill, office, factory, 
mine, farm and ship, applying to 
war the lessons learned when he 
went down the shaft to bring out 
trapped comrades, when he hurled 
the lifeboat thru the surf, when 
he endured poverty and hard work 
for his children’s sake. 

This shining thing in the souls 
of free men Hitler cannot command, 
or attain, or conquer. He has 
crushed it, where he could, from 
German hearts. It is the great tra- 
dition of democracy. It is the fu- 
ture. It is victory. 
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The widow Wilson has her son 
deliver to the Smiths each wk a 
small pail of eggs which, to safeguard 
against breaking, she wraps individ- 
ually in pieces of newspaper. One 
morning Mr Smith complained to 
his wife about a “stale” egg. 

“But those eggs can’t be stale,” 
protested his spouse. “I bought 
them only yesterday.” 

“Yeah? Well, listen to this,” said 
Mr Smith, brandishing a small sec- 
tion of want-ads he had found 
wrapped around the egg. “ ‘For sale. 
Nearly new 5-rm house in good 
location. Double garage. Price $3,- 
800.” He grinned and added tri- 
umphantly, “I guess that proves 
how fresh Mrs Wilson’s eggs are!” 
—Wall St Jnl. a 

What the world really needs 
is a fued administrator —PETE 

Suaer, Wkly Progress. 

The mgr heard that a $30 a wk 
clerk had a car and asked him how 
he could afford it, with 4 children. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” said the clerk. 
“There are 500 of us employed at 
this factory. I raffle off my wages 
every wk at 4 bits a chance.”— 
Journeyman Barber. b 


“ ” 


Christopher Morley tells about a 
writer who had a habit of banging 
himself on the head with both 
hands. He insisted it helped him 
think. One day a friend visited him 
and saw a rough-looking fellow 
raining blows on the writer’s head. 
“Hey, stop that, what’s the idea 
of letting that gorilla beat you over 
the head?” he shouted. 

“Why not? I’ve sold my Ist story 
and now I can afford a sec’y!”— 
Newark Star. c 

He was as uneasy as a base- 
ball umpire being shown 
through a bottle factory.—EppIE 

Duwn, Milwaukee Jnl. 


“ ” 


Gouverneur Morris had a reputa- 
iton for gallantry and wit—and a 
wooden leg. It was whispered that 
he had lost his leg by leaping from 
a balcony to escape an angry hus- 
band — but at any rate, after the 
amputation, a friend came to of- 
fer him consolation, “on an event 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
DREW PEARSON 
Columnist 
When the term of Pres Ruth- 
erford B Hayes expired, he and 
Mrs Hayes got ready to move 
back to Ohio. They naturally 
expected their faithful Negro 
servant, Winnie Monroe, to 

ret’n with them. 

But Winnie had no intention 
of leaving Washington. 

“Law, chile,” she told Mrs 
Hayes. “I carn’t stay in no Ohio 
—not after I been de fu’st cul- 
lud lady in the land!” 


so melancholy.” The loss of a leg, 
the friend advised, would have a 
good effect on his morals, since it 
would reduce his impulses toward 
“the pleasures and dissipations of 
life, into which young men are too 
apt to be led.” 

“My good sir,” Mr Morris repl’d, 
“you point out so clearly the advan- 
tages of being without legs, that I 
am almost tempted to part with the 
other one.”—CaRL VAN Doren, The 
Great Rehearsal. (Viking) d 

46 ” 

With the current high prices, 
the fellow who used to put in 
his 2¢ worth now has to dig up 
a nickel.—GREAT GILDERSLEEVE, 
radio program. 
In a poker game in Des Moines, 

one of the players was a physician. 
Another player kept firing ques- 
tions at the doctor about the effects 
of aspirin on the human system. 
Finally, after giving forth with con- 
siderable medical information, the 
doctor reached over and plucked 2 
chips from the other player’s pile. 
“That,” he said, “is my fee for 
medical advice.”—-GORDON GAMMACK, 
Des Moines Register. e 

Two airline pilots, ferrying an 
overhauled plane, had for their 
only passenger an eager, dewy-eyed 
stewardess recently graduated from 
the co’s school and en route to her 
lst assignment. Frequently during 


the trip they had their passenger 
come forward with coffee and soft 
drinks, at which times they’d awe 
her with explanations of the many 
instruments and dials. High over 
the desert, they sent her aft to pre- 
pare lunch. After she was gone one 
of the pilots scribbled a note, stuck 
it on the automatic pilot and 
opened one of the cockpit windows. 
Then he and his companion made 
their way to the mail compartment. 
A few min’s later there was a wav- 
ering shriek and a trayful of lunch 
was flung indiscriminately around 
the pilots’ compartment as the ter- 
rified stewardess read: “So long— 
we're tired of it all.".—J G CHAPMAN, 
True. f 


“ ” 


“Lucky fellow,” said Jan Au- 
gust, pointing out hatcheck king 
Abe Ellis. “Everybody's head 
went to his success.” —EaRL WIL- 
son, syndicated col. 


“ ” 


My one successful relative had 
arrived to visit us. Of course, my 
career-conscious young ones were 
impressed with the thought of a 
financier on the family tree. Their 
questions flew thick and fast and 
all went well until No 1 son asked: 

“Uncle, just what does a fellow 
need to make a fortune?” 

“Pluck, my boy, pluck!” boomed 
my rich relative. 

“Oh, sure,” nodded sonny. “But 
just whom did you pluck?”—Rocky 
Mountain Empire Magazine. g 


Stenographer: a girl you pay 
to learn to spell while she’s 
looking for a husband.—Times 
Sales Financing 


“ ” 


The pres of a big steel outfit 
called in 8 dep’t heads for a con- 
fidential discussion. “I understand,” 
he said, “that all of you have been 
dating Miss Jones, the receptionist. 
I want the truth now. How many 
of you have been taking her out?” 
Seven of the execs raised their 
hands and looked sheepish. Mr 
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Big glared at the 8th man and in- 
toned: “Are you sure you are tell- 
ing me the truth?” 

“Yes, I am,” was the reply. 


“All right, then,” punch-lined 
the boss. “You fire her.”—-WALTER 
WINCHELL, syndicated col. h 


“ ” 


I’ve decided to get rich by 
opening a tailor shop in Wash- 
ington. There are so many 
pressing problems that need 
ironing out.—TED STEELE, P M. 
Sometimes the immature simplici- 

ty of the youthful mind makes a 
shrewd guess at truth, as in a 
group of “tinies” discussing their 
arrival on this planet. One said 
the doctor brought him, another 
that his mother bought him at a 
shop. One little girl said modestly: 
“My mother was too poor to buy 
me; I was home-made.”—Moosejaw 
Times Herald. i 


¥ Clerical Confusion 

| A youngster, asked which 
| church his parents belonged to, 
| ans’d: “St James, the Impossi- 
| ble.” 

| “ ” 

l a child said his parents at- 
| and P Church, 
| which turned out to be the | 
Church of St Andrew and St | 
| Paul.—Montrealer. j| 
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After writing a prescription the 
physician told the patient that the 
druggist would probably charge him 
60¢ to fill it. 

Then the patient asked the physi- 
cian to lend him the money. The 
physician carefully scratched out a 
part of the prescription and handed 
it back, with 10¢ remarking: “You 
can have that filled for a dime: 
what I scratched out was for your 
nerve.”—JaAs SCALES. k 

The cost of living is high— 
it’s true. But quit your job and 
you'll find that the cost of loaf- 
ing is higher—Wing Tips, hm, 

Mid-Continent Airlines. 

A coach was giving final instruc- 
tions to his team before the big 
game of the season. Suddenly he 
turned to a sub who hadn’t seen 
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action all season and said, “What 
would you do if we were on their 
10-yd line and they intercepted our 
pass?” 

The sub pondered for a while, 
and finally said, “In that case I 
would probably move farther up 
on the bench to see better.”—Boy 
Life. 1 

We hope the ghosts of those 
hard-bitten sourdoughs who fought 
their way up the Trail of 98 by 
dog team and snowshoe don’t hear 
about the new gold strike in the 
Prince Rupert gravel pit. The 
flame-red wraith of Sam McGee 
would come roaring out of his fiery 
furnace again if he should see the 
taxi ad in the Prince Rupert Daily 
News: “Att’n, prospectors!—We will 
drive you to the gold fields for $1.” 
—Maclean’s Magazine. m 


“ ” 


He who laughs last has found 
a double meaning that the cen- 
sor missed. — Ros’r CAMPBELL, 
Rose Technic. 


When asked why he never got 
excited no matter what went wrong, 
a man rep’ld: “Oh, it’s just a mat- 
ter of environment. You see, I have 
a wife, 5 children, 2 dogs and a 
cigaret lighter.”—Boston Globe. n 

“ Ww 


When it comes to being a big 
timer on Wall St, you have to 
pass the asset test. — HENRY 
Morcan, radio comedian. 

For an American official’s wife 
who spoke no French, I recently 
offered to interview the housemaids 
sent by a Paris employment agency 
end hire the most promising. A 
plaintive, middle-aged candidate, 
dressed in black, was the Ist to 
present herself. She started im- 
mediately to tell me that her. sta- 
tion in life was much above that of 
domestic service. 

“My dear mother never raised 
me to scrub and _ dust,” she 
mourned, “but having lost my hus- 
band in the war. . .” 

“I understand,” I said sympa- 
thetically. “May I see your refer- 
ences?” 

Looking over her identity card 





Here’s 
praised a neighbor who had entered 


how a country paper 
flowers in the annual show: “As 
Mr Blank mounted the platform, 
all eyes were fixed on the large red 
nose he displayed. Only yrs of pa- 
tient cultivation could have pro- 
duced an object of such brilliance!” 
—Trailer Talk, hm, Warner Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co. 

Adv which appeared in Sacra- 
mento Union: “Two women about 
Jack Benny’s age want an unfur- 
nished ap’t for the price Jack 
would be willing to pay.” 

As the latest answer to the traf- 
fic problem, the city of New Castle, 
Ind, is now reported to be selling 
$10 books of tickets which entitle 
the buyer to 20 parking violations 
a yr.—ARTHUR LANSING, American. 


employers, I remarked, “How is it 
that your papers are all made out 
‘Mademoiselle’ if you are a widow?” 

“I’m not a widow. I said I lost 
my husband in the First World 
War.” 

“I see. You were living maritally.” 

“Madame! ! !” 

“But you just told me,” I ex- 
claimed in irritation, “that you had 
lost your husband!” 

“That’s right, I did,” she repl’d 
sadly. “Surely among the 12 million 
men killed on the battlefield, there 
was a husband for me.”—ELAINE W 
Rocers, of France. 0 

Truman looks on the South 
as a lot of nuts who want to 
bolt—HENRY VANCE, Birming- 
ham News-Age Herald. 

A pair of robins deigned to grace 
a certain St Louis porch, building 
their nest under its eaves. When 
the nest was completed, the porch’s 
owner happened to notice a slip 
of paper hanging over one side. Its 
message: “Kindly leave an extra 
qt of milk.”—Ros’r FProman, This 


and recommendations from former Wk. Pp 





The Comics Aren’t Funny—STeExk- 
LING Nortu, Christian Herald, 5-’48. 

The “comic” magazine in _ its 
present form is only a little more 
than 10 yrs old. When I ist became 
aware of the menace in ‘40, it was 
selling some 10 million copies a mo. 
Currently it is selling at 4 times 
that, or 10 million copies every wk. 
At ‘10¢ a copy, that means the 
racketeering publishers polluting 
Young America’s minds are taking 
$52 million a yr out of American 


The money spent on comic 
magazines is enough to endow 
one new univ every yr. It 
enough to give yrly scholarships 
of $1,000 to 52,000 deserving col- 
lege students. It is enough to 
build settlement houses and play- 
grounds in hundreds of slums. It 
is enough to support at least 50 
decent magazines for young 
people in place of the more than 
200 “comics” titles now disgrac- 
ing the magazine racks. 


But the swindle in dollars and 
cents is relatively unimportant com- 
pared to the intellectual and spir- 
itual swindle. There is no way of 
measuring what American civiliza- 
tion is losing by cheapening, vul- 
garizing and demoralizing whole 
budding generations. It is an 
impossibility to raise a decent, law- 
abiding generation on the constant 
appeal to lawlessness contained in 
the most frequent “reading matter” 
we are feeding the youth of the 
nation. As delinquent after delin- 
quent is found to be an avid reader 
of the comics, the living testimony 
against this source of corruption 
is too overwhelming to ignore... . 

Actually the new crop of comic 
enthusiasts is the beginning of a 
2nd generation. Some GI Joes read 
good books during the war; many 
more read comic magazines. Comics 
reading is habit-forming and may 
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prove to be a life-long addiction. 
A check of more than a doz news- 
stands produced the _ interesting 
consensus that nearly half the 
comics readers are young adults, and 
that 75% of these adults are males. 
At those stands also carrying rental 
libraries, reprints and books, it was 
conceded that “comics readers never 
buy or rent a book.” 

It may or may not bea coincidence 
that so-called “literature” is begin- 
ning to take on more and more of 
the comic-magazine appeal. This is 
particularly so in the realm of the 
historical novel where the dashing, 
cruel, hard-riding, hard-drinking, 
simple-minded hero finally acquires 
the vicious, voluptuous, butterfly- 
brained mistress of the porticoed 
mansion after she has been whipped, 
raped and robbed by the villain. 
You might imagine that we were 
conditioning young Americans to 
approve the shoddier variety of 
best-seller were it not abundantly 
evident that we are un-conditioning 
them for reading any book at all. 

There is always the possibility 
that we are actually starting to de- 
feat the purpose of written lan- 
guage itself by returning to the 
semi-barbaric level of the picto- 
graph. 


No method of communicating | 
basic emotions and infantile 
“ideas” is so utterly effortless 
as the “comic” magazine (unless 
it is the radio or the movies). 
And homo sapiens, who has sel- 
dom been known to work when 
he can survive without effort, 
may be preparing to do his com- 
municating by means of a few 
aye groans, croons, hysteri- 

al giggles and the “pow-bam- 
sock” of those crude cave draw- 
ings we call “comic strips.” 


Literacy means hard work and 
discipline. It means acquiring a 


fairly large working vocabulary. It 
means achieving some degree of 
critical skill in judging shades of 
meaning and nuances of thought. 
It means attempting to compre- 
hend abstractions. It means crea- 
tive collaboration with the writer 
in visualizing his scenes, characters, 
and concepts. 

The “comic” approach to life is 
the exact opposite of literacy. It 
means little work and no discipline. 
It necessitates a minimum vocabu- 
lary. It means ignoring shades of 
meaning and nuances of perception. 
It ignores the possibility of abstract 
thought. Its graphic, forthright 
vulgarity and vicious appeal to the 
most savage emotions presupposes 
that the “reader” is a little monster 
with the brain of a child, the sexual 
drive of a satyr, and spiritual deli- 
cacy of a gorilla. 


axa 


HE EDITORIAL 


Differences 
THOs J WATSON 
Think 

It was a difference of opinion 
that resulted in the discovery of 
America. Thruout the ages differ- 
ences of opinion have stimulated 
men’s curiosity, whetted their am- 
bition and initiative and inspired 
in them a determination to seek 
the truth. 

Let us not be discouraged, there- 
fore, that following World War II, 
as after every war in history, there 
are marked differences of opinion 
concerning the proper solutions of 
the multitude of problems resulting 
from war. As always, solutions to 
these problems will be found. 


The Ist plans agreed upon will 


not be entirely satisfactory to all 
concerned but they will furnish a 
foundation for further negotiations 
and adjustments on a give-and-take 
basis which will be the beginning 
of a curriculum of internat’l edu- 
cation for greater Coreapenees and 
progress. 

The UN will chart the road to 
peace, but this road will have to be 
repaired, broadened and expanded, 
generation after generation. 
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